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a Major Gh ; f DURAN, 


The major obstacle to union now is typified by 
the friends who tell us that they hope and pray for 
union but that the time is not ripe and that we must 
wait till God makes his will clear. The first time | 
heard that was seventy-three years ago at the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly in 1884. Union with the 
Southern Presbyterian Church was on the agenda. 
Every speaker favored it. A venerable minister said 
in closing the discussion, ‘“We may well thank God 
for this unanimity. But let us be patient. The time 
is not ripe. When it is, God will make his will 
known.”’ So nothing was done. . . . Those early ob- 
jectors are dead, but their successors are with us. .. . 
The time has been ripe for fifty years. The will of 
God is written across the sky. ‘Rise up, O men of 
God, the church for you doth wait.”’ 


—ARTHUR JUDSON BROWN in Memoirs of a Centenarian, 
just published by World Horizons, Inc., New York. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Claims Difference Is More Than Skin Color 





Negro Is Inferior 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


In the (Dec. 9) letter from an airline 
stewardess to her brother, she says: 
“The only difference between Negroes 
and us is skin color.” 

Is this honest? Do you feel, even if 
this girl of early twenties may feel, that 
the only difference between our children 
and the Negro children is color of eyes 
or skin? There is more than that. And 
it is not fair to them to have them thrown 
in competition at school—socially or at 
church—with a race considerably supe- 
rior in most ways to them. Certainly a 
few Negroes have attained distinction, 
but the percentage is extremely low. 
They have been in this world as long as 
we have, but all other races have reached 
higher levels by far than the African or 
Negro race. Other men, forced into bond- 
age, have freed themselves, but in this 
country they were freed by white men. 
And the advantage they gained, they 
could not hold. 

I think justice, mercy and all Chris- 
tian help should. be given them. It is not 
done and integration will not bring this 
about. If we did extend them equal edu- 
cation and justice and still kept them 
separate until they themselves were equal 
in all but color, it would be wiser by far 
than this that we and they are being 
forced into now, before any of us are 
ready. 

We have enough problems for our 
young people and children without put- 
ting this tremendous responsibility on 
them at this time. It is not fair to the 
Negroes, it is not wise to the white chil- 
dren. I'd say God is looking sadly at us 
in our bungling on this issue. 

MURIEL M, WEISIGER. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Jan to Johnny 


To THE OUTLNOK: 


. . » Please send me additional copies 
of the Dec. 9 OvuTLooK with the letter 
from Jan to Johnny. I went by to see 
their parents ... last night to take them 
a copy of this issue. They were very 
happy that a letter written by one of their 
children to another could be so helpful 
in molding the opinions of so many people 
through your publication. Little Johnny 
was particularly interested and took off 
time from playing with his electric train 
to go off in a corner by himself and care- 
fully read every printed word of the letter 
his sister wrote to him.... 
LITTLE Rock Pastor. 


Ministers’ Deduction 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


In the December 16 issue of THE OuT- 
LOOK under the News Round-Up you make 
this statement: 


“Ministers who receive living quarters 
rent-free, but pay for their utilities, 
can deduct the cost of these utilities for 
income tax purposes if a part of their 
salary is set aside as a ‘housing allow- 
ance.’” 

This statement would lead one to be- 
lieve he can deduct utilities expenses over 
and above what has been paid in his 


“housing allowance.” I have checked and 
found this cannot be done. You can only 
deduct what has been given as housing 
allowance and no more. You can deduct 
only that part of the allowance which is 
actually spent for utilities. 

I think this ought to be brought to the 
attention of your readers. Some may be 
lead to file incorrect returns due to this 
article. 

Epwin C. BRAMMER, JR. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


NOTE—Our report was too brief to be 
adequate. The news story on which this 
was based had this added and important 
paragraph: “Such allowances will be de- 
ductible from gross income for tax pur- 
poses to the extent actually used to pay 
utility bills... . The housing allowance 
does not have to be paid the clergyman 
by separate checks. It merely needs to 
be set up on the books of the church 
or religious agency so that it is sepa- 
rately identifiable.”—Eds. 


Other Sins Too? 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


I read the Non-Smoker’s letter (Ovurt- 
Look, Nov. 18) and agree regarding the 
minister fouling up the smell of a home 
with cigarette smoke, comparing it with 
coming into a home with muddy shoes, 
ete. 

I have just finished reading the letter 
from Anti-Smoker (OuTLOOK, Dec. 16) 
and I must say I agree with him. It has 
been proven beyond any doubt that smok- 
ing cigarettes is defiling the Temple of 
the Holy Spirit, and thousands are dying 
annually as a result. Why a minister, or 
any devout Christian, can set such an 
example before the youth is inconceivable 
to me. 

I note much is being written editorially, 
and quotes from spiritual leaders of sev- 
eral denominations in various religious 
papers, regarding the urgency of deseg- 
regation in churches, schools, etc. I also 
note the edict, or decree from both Gen- 
eral Assemblies of our great Presbyterian 
Churches regarding desegregation in the 
church. I am, as many others, confused 
because that seems to be the only sin we 
are aitacking. Why does not the church, 
and this includes the National Council of 
Churches, attack some of the greater sins 
such as one mentioned above and the 
drinking of alcoholic beverages? Has the 
example of the (so-called) Christian 
drinker ceased to be a sin? Some months 
ago an article appeared in your paper, 
saying in effect there was a place in the 
church for the drinker, leaving the im- 
pression it was alright. I would not de- 
prive the drinker the privilege of the 
church, but certainly the church should 
hold up to him or her the danger of their 
example. 

I say let the church attack all sin. I 
have just read the annual report of the 
FBI wherein it stated there were 2,756,150 
major crimes committed in the U.S. in 
1957, an increase of 7.5 per cent. We read 
of the great murders on the highways and 
in the homes and drinking joints, and 
liquor is at the bottom of perhaps half 
of it, but the great bodies of the church 
are mum. I ask again, is segregation of 
the races the only sin? I am neutral on 


the segregation question. 
RAYMOND RosBINs, 
An elder in the Presbyterian 
Church, USA, since 1924, 


Athens, Texas. 





NEWS ROUND-UP 








THE New York State Council of 
Churches will “support legislation to 
arrive at a clear understanding of the 
problems involved in upholding the de- 
cency of mass communications.” It warn- 
ed, however, that it will not support 
uncritically “every measure proposed in 
the guise of preventing indecency.”. . . 
Tue N. Y. Strate Council has received 
a $10,000 grant for production of a film 
showing its various activities. . . . ON 
HIS RECENT visit to American armed 
forces in the Far East Archbishop Spell- 
man of New York presented President 
Syngman Rhee of Korea with a check 
for $10,000 to aid blinded Korean war 
veterans... . / A NINE-MEMBER Human 
Relations committee, headed by a Bap- 
tist minister, has been named by the 
mayor to work for the reduction of racial 
tensions and keep channels of communi- 
cation open betwen the whites and Ne- 
groes in Durham, N. C. ... A ROMAN 
CaTHo ic theologian (John A. Hardon, 
West Baden Springs, Ind.) has praised 
the “doctrinal revival” that he says is 
underway in the Protestant churches. . . . 
SIX UNIVERSITIES and a Jewish seminary 
are among the recipients of grants total- 
ling $60,500 awarded by the Roger Wil- 
liam Straus Memorial Foundation for 
projects promoting better human rela- 
tions... . THE DECATUR, GA., city com- 
missioners denied an application for 
Sunday showings of the Cecil B. DeMille 
movie, “The Ten Commandments.” The 
local Ministers’ Association, asked for 
its opinion, declined to take a stand on 
the question. . . . A JESUIT SOCIOLOGIST 
(Lucius F. Cervantes, Denver, Colo.) 
recently told the American Catholic So- 
ciological Society that “marry your own” 
is the best advice for anyone, Catholic or 
non-Catholic, who is contemplating mar- 
riage. . . . ENROLLMENT IN independent 
(i. e., not related to a university) theo- 
logical seminaries and religious training 
schools increased one per cent at the 
opening of the 1957-58 academic year, 
according to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, for a total of 35,554. . . . The 
American Association of Fund-Raising 
Counsel estimates that giving for reli- 
gious purposes in the U. S. will amount 
to $3,425,000,000 for 1957. ... A grant 
of $250,000 has been made by the Ford 
Foundation to the Appalachian Religious 
Workers Conference for an extensive 
study of the economic, health, education 
and religious needs of the Appalachian 
people. 
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Lexington Meeting 
Surpasses Quota 


From the opening chorus led by James 
R. Sydnor until the concluding Halle- 
lujah Chorus four days later, the sixth 
quadrennial Presbyterian U. S. Youth 
Convention in Lexington, Ky., moved 
steadily toward a climax. 

With a quota of just over 2,000, regis- 
trations moved to 2,511, including ap- 
proximately 200 adult leaders. Provision 
was made for 700 in Lexington hotels. 

College young people home for the 
holidays made their way in all manner 
of conveyances including air travel for 
200 from Texas, and a flight for the 
Towson, Md., delegation (with the Wom- 
en of the Church helping underwrite the 
cost) from all directions of the compass. 

Everything seemed to make a hit with 
the students is a smoothly operating con- 
vention, though they wished at mealtimes 
the lines waiting to go through the cafe- 
teria had been shorter. Major criticism: 
high school students were not up to the 
convention. 

There were more than 100 students 
from overseas representing 27 countries. 
In addition there were 50 American Ne- 
gro students in a completely non-segre- 
gated convention—with no unpleasant 
incidents. 

Leaders were provided for 100 Bible 
study groups on ‘The Nature and Mis- 
sion of the Church” and 40 seminars 
dealt with many phases of church life 
and current problems. 

All special events were crowded, 
with a dramatics team from Union Sem- 
inary (Va.) having to perform five times 
instead of three in the Maxwell Street 
church. Crowds were turned away from 
such movies as “Cry, the Beloved Coun- 
try.” Exhibits by church agencies were 
constantly visited, book sales set a new 
record ($5,024 compared with $2,522 at 
Auburn in 1953), swamped the facili- 
ties provided for planned recreation. 

A big part of the convention was the 
trip going and coming, with the return, 
on some trains, offering New Year’s Eve 
possibilities—for periods of worship in 
each car as well as traditional noisemak- 
ing. Sleep was at a premium. 

These holiday student quadrennial 
meetings are arranged on schedule and 
the next denominational meeting, in an 
adjusting schedule, will be held in 1960. 
Others include: 1958—YM and YW 
convention; 1959— Student Volunteer 
Movement; 1961—United Student Chris- 
tian Council. 


Mackay Speaks to IMC on 
“Servant Image” Theme 


ACHIMOTO, GHANA (RNS)—John A. 
Mackay, president of Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, said here that too many 
churchgoers and churches have become 
“God’s supercilious patrons instead of 
his loving friends and obedient servants.” 

He delivered the keynote address at an 
assembly of the International Missionary 
Council of which he is chairman. The 
assembly marked the first time an IMC 
meeting was held in Africa. 

Dr. Mackay told the delegates that 
emphasis was needed on the “servant 
image” particularly with reference to the 
church, which is becoming an end in it- 
self in many quarters. 

“It is painful to think in how many 
respects and in how many places the 
Christian Church is becoming an ab- 
solute, an idol, an end in itself,” he said, 
“without regard to its true nature and 
honorable mission as the servant of Jesus 
Christ.” 

“The church’s structure and doctrine, 
her liturgy and even her sacraments ful- 
fill their highest function and express 
their deepest meaning when they prepare 
the people of God to be the servants of 
God.” 

Asserting that ‘‘the servant image must 
be restored in our time,” he called on 
churches in every land to be willing to 
endure persecution and to risk ridicule 
as they serve God and men. 


Warning to Sophisticates 


Dr. Mackay warned the missionary 
leaders against “thinking disdainfully 
and speaking disparagingly of inde- 
pendent missionary societies, of ‘faith 
missions’ and the rest.” 

He said that “no achievement of ec- 
clesiastical order through the fulfillment 
of all the great proprieties of Christian 
relationship as between foreigners and 
nationals, between native pastors and fra- 
ternal workers” can ever be a substitute 
for missionary ardor. 

Dr. Mackay urged the delegates to see 
to it that “the insight, zeal and autonomy 
of such bodies are welcomed and cherish- 
ed within the corporate expression of 
ecumenical unity.” 

“Tn this way,” he said, ‘‘a united front 
in the name of Christ and his church 
will be presented to all Christianity’s 
rivals in the world of today.” 

Ultimately, Dr. Mackay said, the 


Christian mission must be expressed by 
individual Christians. 

“Only lay men and women, by living 
lives that are utterly Christian in every 
secular vocation, in law and diplomacy, 
in industry and commerce, in the class- 
room, the clinic and on the farm, can do 
what Christianity needs to do in our time 
to fulfill its mission,” he said. 

Turning to international relations Dr. 
Mackay scored what he called a tendency 
to reduce every problem to a scientific 
problem, ‘“‘to a problem of technological 
achievement, or of military might.” 

“More urgency is shown in getting a 
mechanical gadget into the sky, than 
in sitting down to talk quietly with 
estranged fellow-humans on earth. Men 
are more interested in soaring into in- 
terplanetary space than in crossing the 
frontiers and barriers that separate 
groups and nations on this terrestrial 
globe. The new planetary, interdependent 
world which technology has created is 
rifted by hate.” 

And yet “there is an intense God- 
hunger in the soul of the contemporary 
man,” Dr. Mackay said. “‘It is the satis- 
faction of this hunger which is the Chris- 
tian mission of this hour,” he said. 
Meeting in Africa 

The Protestant leader attached special 
significance to the fact that the assembly 
was held in Africa, in the territory of 
the youngest nation in the world. 

“Ghana is a country which symbolizes 
in a glorious way the steadily-growing 
importance of the Negro race,” he said. 
“Tt is the harbinger of an era which lies 
beyond the tragic tensions of the present 
hour.” 

In a reference to the absence of dele- 
gates from some Communist countries, he 
said: 

“There are familiar faces, however, 
that we miss. In certain regions of the 
globe, alas, Christians cannot confer 
today with fellow-Christians who are the 
fruit of their missionary labors because 
the nations to which they respectively 
belong are bitterly estranged from one 
another.” 


MARSHALL FUND—Columbia Sem- 
inary (Ga.) has completed the $250,000 
endowment of its Department of Homi- 
letics (preaching) as a memorial to the 
late Peter Marshall, an alumnus. 








$4 Million Provided to 
Train Native Ministers 


AcHIMOTO, GHANA (RNS)—Creation 
of a $4,000,000 theological education 
fund to train native clergymen in mis- 
sionary areas where the churches are 
becoming autonomous was announced 
here at an assembly of the International 
Missionary Council. 

Charles W. Ranson of New York, the 
council’s general secretary, said the fund 
was made possible by a gift of $2,000,- 
000 from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to the 
IMC for this purpose contingent upon 


the foreign missions boards of eight de- 
nominations pledging a similar amount. 

“This challenge,” Dr. Ranson said, 
“evoked immediate and heartening re- 
sponse.” He reported that the boards 
of the following denominations had 
guaranteed to raise their share of the 
fund over a period of five years: The 
Methodist Church, the Presbyterian 
Church, USA; the American Baptist 
Convention, the United Lutheran Church 
in America, the Congregational Christian 
Churches, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, the International Convention of 
Christian Churches (Disciples of Christ) 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: Wm. L. 
Wilson, Tuckahoe church, Richmond, Va.; 
Wm. B. Oglesby, Jr., Union Seminary (Va.); 
and Marshall C. Dendy, Presbyterian, U. S., 
executive secretary of Christian Education. 


HOW TO FIND CHRIST 
This question has been submitted by 
a father, who says, “What would you 
tell a young man, about 40 years of 
age, who is honestly seeking to find 
Christ?” 


Witson: I would certainly tell him 
that he is doing the first thing that is 
requisite in finding him; that is, honestly 
to seek him. Secondly, I would tell him 
to seek him where he may most likely be 
found. Of course, the Holy Scriptures 
are able to make us wise unto salvation 
and we believe that as we search the 
Scriptures there God reveals himself to 
us and we can have an experience with 
Christ through diligently seeking. I 
would tell him, by all means, to find 
someone who knows Christ, someone who 
not only knows Christ, but earnestly cares 
for souls of men, and to have this person 
counsel and pray with him, and seek to 
delve into his own life and find out what 
blocks he may have that are within him 
to stop him in his pursuit from finding 
Christ adequately. It would seem to me 
that oftentimes men have a misconception 
as to what finding Christ is. We should 
recognize that the Christian life is a 
walk by faith, there are certain things 
that one needs to step out on, even though 
one does not understand, before one can 
get the sight to understand. And so, 
under the wise counsel and guidance of 
a Christian pastor, or a person who is 
truly concerned for souls, one can be led 
to an experience with Christ. When he 
is earnestly and honestly seeking he can 
surely find him. 

OctesBy: I should like to second the 
things that Mr. Wilson has said, that 
is a searching of the Scriptures where we 
have the record of our Lord, and of the 


4 


relationship with a Christian, someone 
who could help him. I am sure that Mr. 
Wilson also implied the power of prayer, 
as this young man prays that God will 
reveal himself to him or will enable him 
to find Christ, then he will find in the 
words of the hymn, “I sought the Lord 
and afterward I knew he moved my soul 
to seek him seeking me.” I think he will 
find that the Lord is seeking him with 
the same diligence that he is seeking the 
Lord. 

Denby: I think both of these men 
have given helpful answers to the ques- 
tion. I think it would be a source of en- 
couragement to the person who is seek- 
ing, to know that this in itself is an evi- 
dence of the fact that Christ is already 
moving upon his heart, that God has al- 
ready taken the initiative, making him 
eager to find the Master. I think I would 
add this one thing. Let’s not put too 
much emphasis upon our efforts to find 
Christ. Rather, let us respond to the 
promptings and guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. This is the way God seeks us. 


BAPTISM FOR THE DEAD 

I Corinthians 15:29: “Otherwise 
what do people mean by being bap- 
tized on behalf of the dead? If the 
dead are not raised at all, why are 
people baptized on their behalf?” 
Please explain this. 


Denpy: The letter was addressed to 
young Christians who lived in Corinth. 
They had come out of a background of 
a life of heathen people and undoubtedly 


‘there was a great deal of superstition 


among them. At the same time there was 
belief in the hereafter, belief in the future 
life. They must have assumed therefore 
that if they themselves might go through 
certain religious forms and_ practices 
there would be something meritorious on 
behalf of those for whom these rites were 
being performed. However, that does not 
mean that their assumptions were well 
founded. Paul, I think, was simply re- 
ferring to some of the practices that must 
have been in vogue on the part of a few 
people in Corinth. 


and the 
Church. 
Among the areas in which the funds 
will be available, Dr. Ranson said, are 
Africa, Asia and Latin America. 


Evangelical and Reformed 


“I want to express publicly to Mr. 
Rockefeller and to these initial donor 
boards our profound appreciation of the 
generosity which has made this fund a 
practical possibility,” the IMC official 
said. 


Some Conditions 


Dr. Ranson said there were a few other 
conditions to be met before the theological 
education project for the “younger 
churches” could be launched formally. 

Among these, he said, was the reaching 
of an agreement between the Sealantic 
Fund, which will adminster the Rocke- 
feller grant, and the contributing de- 
nominational mission boards regarding 
principles governing use of the fund. 


Situation in Hungary 
Is Reported by Mackay 


Accra, GHANA (RNS)—John A. Mac- 
kay, president of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, said here that relations be- 
tween church and state in Hungary are 
“exceedingly delicate” and contacts be- 
tween the Hungarian churches and those 
of the West ‘‘may become increasingly 
difficult.” 

The American Protestant leader spent 
five days in Hungary conferring with 
officials of the Reformed Church there 
before coming here to attend the Assem- 
bly of the International Missionary 
Council. He is chairman of the IMC 
and president of the World Presbyterian 
Alliance. 

Declaring that “the internal affairs of 
the churches in Hungary are very com- 
plicated,” Dr. Mackay said: 

“The Hungarian government is very 
eager to establish good relations with the 
churches and with the ecumenical move- 
ment in general. It is open and respon- 
sive to negotiations and desires to achieve 
understanding. 

“It is quite clear, however, that the 
government is deeply resentful of the 
application of pressure from outside of 
Hungary and vows that it will not yield 
to such external pressure. 

“It is of the utmost importance that 
the churches in Hungary and the world 
confessional bodies which are represented 
in Hungary should come to a common 
understanding among themselves with 
regard to the best policy in the present 
situation. Such an understanding is now 
lacking.” 

Dr. Mackay said that the churches in 
Hungary are “free to carry on the preach- 
ing of the gospel, and the life of the con- 
gregations is very vigorous.” 

“Religion, moreover, can now be taught 
in the public schools,” he added. 
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The Inquiring Reporter Asks About 


Using Churches for Schools 


If public schools are closed in some areas of the South because of 
the requirements of desegregation and there is no possibility of hav- 
ing any other school provision, do you think churches should allow 
their facilities to be used for the operation of private (segregated) 
schools? What do you think they should do in the face of such a 


situation? 


W. M. Exuiort, Jr., Moderator, Pres- 
byterian, U. S., General Assembly, Dal- 
las, Texas—I1 am opposed to the churches 
allowing their facilities to be used in 
this way: I am wholeheartedly committed 
to our public school system, and feel that 
the churches must not be used by any 
group to destroy our public schools, or 
to circumvent the decisions of our courts. 
This arrangement would also violate, in 
my judgment, the principle of the sep- 
aration of church and state. It is up to 
the state to provide public schools. It 
is not a function of the churches. 

BENJAMIN E. Mays, President, More- 
house College, Atlanta, Ga.—Churches 
should not allow their facilities to be used 
for the operation of private segregated 
schools. Segregation based on race and 
color is contrary to the gospel of Christ. 
The churches should not support the state 
in this evil circumvention of the Court’s 
decision. If the churches do their job, 
they will work to keep the public schools 
from being abolished. 

REINHOLD NIEBUHR, Faculty, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York—I 
think it would be a tragedy if the church- 
es allowed their schools to be used in 
order to evade the Supreme Court de- 
cision on integrated schools. 

Matcotm P. Cartnoun, Director, 
Christian Relations, Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., Atlanta, Ga.—It is my conviction 
that churches should not allow their fa- 
cilities to be used for the operation of 
segregated schools. Churches can do two 
things: (1) Denounce racial discrimina- 
tion, (2) establish inclusive parochial 
schools. 

Douc as Horton, Dean, Harvard Di- 
vinity School—No. Wait for the state 
government to obey the law of the land, 
and try to persuade it to do so. 

G. BRoMLEY OxNAM, Methodist Bish- 
op, Washington; D. C.—No. The church 
cannot be party to law-breaking, nor dare 
it repudiate the Christian faith. Ameri- 
cans must have the privilege of educa- 
tion, all of them. No state can abrogate 
the constitution. 

Barton Hunter, Disciples of Christ 
Social Welfare Executive, Indianapolis, 
Ind.—Protestant churches have no busi- 
ness operating private schools unless it 
is to provide educational facilities for 
underprivileged children. Churches pro- 
viding segregated school facilities for 
white children are openly flouting the 
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Supreme Court’s decision and the spirit 
of love and justice inherent in it. 

ALMON R. PEPPER, Director, Protes- 
tant Episcopal Christian Social Rela- 
tions, New Vork—If the Supreme Court 
defined the laws of the land, I should 
think that anv church would want to 
think twice before attempting to cir- 
cumvent the purpose and intent of the 
Supreme Court on the subject of segrega- 
tion in public schools. In the case of the 
Episcopal churches, to use their facili- 
ties for private segregated schools would 
also be contrary to the official position 
of the church as stated in the resolution 
adopted by the General Convention of 
the Episcopal Church in 1955. 

Huser F. Kiemme, United Church 
of Christ Christian Social Relations, 
Cleveland, Ohio—Churches should take 
action without delay, stating that their 
fellowship and facilities are open to all 
persons without distinction as to race, 
and that any group requesting the use of 
their facilities must comply with this 
policy. I cannot conceive of anv Chris- 
tian church at this point in history set- 
ting up the segregated private school 
with the intent or effect of circumvent- 
ing the just decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court prohibiting such segregation in the 
public schools. 

CawLey H. Stern, Evangelical United 
Brethren Christian Social Action, Dav- 
ton, Ohio—Public schools should not be 
permitted to close because of require- 
ments of desegregation. The intellectual 
welfare of children irrespective of race 
or color is of primary importance. Only 
as a last resort should churches or other 
buildings be used for this purpose. 

Haroip E. Fey, Editor, The Christian 
Century, Chicago, Ill—The churches 
should not allow their facilities to be 
used as an alternative for the public 
schools. If they do so they assume a share 
of responsibility for evasion of the ruling 
of the Supreme Court and so help to 
bring all our democratic institutions into 
disrepute. Let those who are ready to 
destroy the public schools take the brunt 
of public criticism, which will be theirs 
in full measure if parents find their chil- 
dren running wild. The churches should 
assume responsibility for all the educa- 
tion of children only if they are ready 
to operate unsegregated schools, for the 
God Christians worship has created us 
all and expects us to act toward each 


other as his children should act. 

Carv F. Reuss, Christian Social Ac- 
tion, American Lutheran Church, Colum- 
bus, Ohio—Jesus condemned the Phari- 
sees for their false-front religion. James 
condemned partiality among men (2:1- 
13). Churches cannot lend their facili- 
ties to perpetuate sinful pride. They can 
operate schools for their own members, 
as defined by denominational practices. 

FRANCIS P. MILLER, President, Vir- 
ginia Council of Churches, Charlottes- 
ville—Certainly not. To do so would 
make the church connive with the evil 
policy of the state; and in so far as the 
policy of the state was in violation of 
the law of the nation the church through 
conniving would become ‘“particeps 
criminis.” 

EUGENE Carson BLAKE, Stated Clerk, 
Presbyterian, USA, General Assembly, 
Philadel phia—I know of no actions that 
could be taken by Christian churches that 
would be more disastrous in their long- 
run moral influence than to establish 
private, segregated schools in the face of 
the struggle that our nation is making in 
trying to give a first-class education to 
the children of all citizens, regardless of 
race. Any church which allows its facili- 
ties so to be used would appear to me to 
be putting racial prejudice above Chris- 
tian duty. 


Moderator Preaches 
At National Church 


WasHIncTon, D.C. (rNs)—Harold R. 
Martin of Bloomington, Il]., Moderator 
of the Presbyterian, USA, General As- 
sembly, said here that all Christians have 
a deep moral obligation to participate in 
political affairs. 

Preaching in the National Presbyte- 
rian Church, Dr. Martin urged all Amer- 
ican citizens to be prepared to assume 
leadership responsibilities. 

The Presbyterian leader said there is 
no place for “isolationism or aloofness” 
in the world today. 

Dr. and Mrs. Martin recently returned 
from a pastoral visit to the Far East. 

He said that in the areas he visited, 
hoth the church and America have be- 
come symbols of a new day. 

“Tf it were not for Christians, the 
world would fall apart,” he declared. 
“America politically is their hope and 
Christ spiritually is their full assurance.” 

Dr. Martin said thousands of refugees 
in South Korea and Hong Kong have 
shown that they prefer harsh conditions 
in congested areas to life under godless, 
autocratic Communist regimes. 

Merely applauding the work of mis- 
sionaries overseas and preaching the gos- 
pel at home is not enough, Dr. Martin 
warned. There must be “living testimony 
in every village. hamlet, town and city 
that this is a Christian nation under 
God,” he said. 








Theological Emphases 
Attacked by Bosley 


LAWRENCE, KANs. (RNS)—A Protes- 
tant theologian said here that “new the- 
ological movements” have been largely 
responsible for the “death of the social 
gospel in the life and thought of the 
Church,” during the last 75 years. 

Harold A. Bosley of Evanston, II1., 
said the new theologies “have provided 
the verbal, intellectual and ethical frame- 
work which enabled reluctant spirits to 
ignore, postpone, modify or repudiate 
every single position on race, war, social 
and economic justice that we were once 
committed to serve.” 

A former dean of the Duke University 
Divinity School, Durham, N.C., Dr. Bos- 
ley is pastor of the 3,200-member First 
Methodist church in Evanston. He ad- 
dressed some 3,400 youths attending the 
sixth quadrennial Methodist Student 
Conference. 

Delegates at the six-day meeting rep- 
resented about 1,000 colleges and univer- 
sities. ‘Theme of the conference was “Our 
Lord—Our Church—Our Faith.” 

Dr. Bosley said the new movements in 
Christian theology, such as neo-Ortho- 
doxy, have “practically forced the Church 
into a position of irrelevance in many 
of the great modern issues.” 

“As I have looked through the wax- 
works of horror called modern history, 
I find little or nothing that makes us 
proud of the Church’s record,” he said. 

He cited as examples: “The Church 
has supported every war that has been 
fought, it has been blind or deaf to the 
horrors of genocide and concentration 
camps, and it objected feebly to indis- 
criminate bombing of cities in World 
War II and never made a sustained 
public protest.” 

Because of these new movements, he 
said, there has been a revival of “easy- 
going” religion. 

Dr. Bosley called on the youth to 
“reverse” this trend and “once more bear 
a glorious witness to the reality of the 
Christian truth and the relevance of the 
Christian Gospel.” 

“Every generation of Christians must 
do what the early Christians did: Bear 
witness to their faith in Jesus Christ 
in terms of the most meaningful concepts 
of their day,” he said. 
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What Js a 
What is a minister's wife? 


She’s the woman who married the minister. 

A woman, yes, but often a slip of a girl fresh out of college. 

Yesterday she was a teacher, nurse, clerk; 

The voice at the other end of the telephone; 

The face at the Loan Office window. 

Yesterday she was plain: Sue, Mildred, Jean; 

Today she is: ‘’Mrs. Mark, Mrs. Thomas, Mrs. Lee—The minister's wife, 
you know?” 

Tell it quickly so there’ll be no mistaking— 
“The preacher's wife.” 

Now, she’s the woman in the stained-glass window. 

She’s called upon to play a part in a script she’s never read; 

No seminary has known the tapping of her high heel; 

She’s not trained in such things as theology, ethics, public speaking, 
Bible study, psychology. 

She never made a public prayer in her life; 

But she will learn. 


Now it’s, ““Mrs. Mark, will you lead in prayer?” 
“What does this mean?” 

“What do you think?” 

“Please sit here.” 
“No! Not that.” 
“You mean you. . 


. Oh!” 
She’s a lamb among wolves—and a few angels. 


“‘A woman’s place is in the home, | say!”’ 

“| missed you at Prayer Meeting.’ 

“Why weren't you at Mr. Phillips’ funeral?’’ 
“See you at Circle.”’ 


“We didn't hire the minister's wife!”’ 
‘“‘Do go see old Mrs. Pitiful, she’s so... 
“Don’t forget the General Meeting.”’ 
“Will you help set the tables for the Men’s Supper?” 
‘Tell the pastor when he comes in. . .”’ 

“We need help in the choir—you sing. . .” 

“You just must take a Sunday school class we... 


ua 


‘a 


She’s loved and hated; admired and scorned; 

She’s made-much-of and ignored. 

She has many friends and none; 

She’s the little girl with the little curl right in the middle of her forehead; 
She’s not one woman but many; 

She’s an enigma—to herself more than anyone else. 


She blunders; she falls; she makes a fool of herself; 
She gets up and starts all over again. 
God is with her; she loves Him. 


What is a minister's wife? 


She’s the pastor’s silent partner. 

She’s never “‘called’’ but she always goes; 

She’s never installed but she still serves. 

She’s an ambassador-without-portfolio. 

She’s ‘104 sermons a year’’—on the listening end. 

She’s the minister’s beloved critic, counselor, confronter. 

She worries about his sermon, the irate elder, his adamant wife; the 
budget; 

It’s none of her business, she ought not to; but she does. 

She has all the problems the minister has—plus him! 

She ponders the paradox of love and hate, kindness and cruelty within 
the Church of the Living God. 
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€ cf gw e 
Munsters Wife? 
By One Named Douglas Summers Brown 


She sees the viciousness of human nature struggling toward the sweet- 
ness of Christlike love. Some make the goal. 

She’s the head cheerleader in the pew. 

She’s an expediter: she runs a telephone exchange; 

She folds the bulletins; she holds the key to the church; 

She protects the scholar in his study; she feeds the tramp; 

Entertains the official guest; she subdues the children; keeps the pots 
boiling. 

“Mrs. Mark, will you pour tea?” 

“Mrs. Mark we want you in the receiving line.”’ 

“Mrs. Mark, you will sit at the head table with the minister.” 


What is a minister's wife? 


She’s the woman who lives in the Glass House. 

Her ways are not “our ways”; she’s the object of endless discussions— 
a shining target. 

Her children are the light of her life; the bane of the congregation. 

She’s the woman whose husband is never at home in the evenings. 


She’s a wanderer on the face of the earth; 

She makes her home on the mountainside; she descends to the plain; 

The seaside knows her; the sweetness of the pine woodlands, the filth 
of the town, 

The dullness of the village, the crime of the city—she knows them all. 


She finds no resting place; ‘‘It’s time to move. . 
long.” 

Her life is without root except in God. 

Home is where the heart is, the children are. 

Big houses, little ones—dilapidated, modern—all are home—for a time. 


. not good to stay too 


Most of her life is spent in the whirlpool of household chores. 
She’s wife, mother, cook, laundress, seamstress, chauffeur; 


She’s Chancellor of the Exchequer—purchasing agent par excellence. 


She tries to keep her house orderly, her children clean; 

Her own slip must never show. 

She abhors luxuries and a fur coat never enters her mind. 

Her days are measured not by hours but by physical endurance. 
She is all things to some—nothing to many more. 


What is a minister’s wife? 


She’s a simple soul; a pure idealist; a woman with stars in her eyes and 
her hands in the dish pan; 

She’s a woman with a heavenly destination; her children will rise up to 
call her blessed. 

She knows fulfillment and frustration; her days are restricted, colorful, 
happy; 

Her life is a hard one—but good. 


She’s the woman who stands hand-in-hand with ‘‘God’s anointed’’ and 
views with discernment and compassion the passing parade: 
The greedy and generous; the haughty and the harassed; 
The poor and the proud; the weak and the wise; 
And the living and the dead. 

They are all there and in many she sees herself; she ponders the mystery 
of life—its plan and its purpose—and her place in it. ‘‘What am | 
doing here?”’ 

She never discovers the answer but one thing she does find out: 

“This marriage was made in heaven and since God chose it for 
me he will take care of the details.” 


Mrs. H. D. Brown is wife of the pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Waycross, Ga. 
Copyright © 1958 by Outlook Publishers 
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Presbyterian Alliance 
To Meet Jan. 21-23 


Representatives of North American 
Presbyterians will hold their annual 
meeting January 21-23 at the Pocono 
Manor (Pa.) Inn. 

President John A. Mackay, of Prince- 
ton Seminary, president of the World 
Presbyterian Alliance, will report on a 
recent visit to the Reformed Churches 
of Hungary. He will also tell of the his- 
toric meeting of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, of which he is chairman, 
at Achimota, near Accra, in the new state 
of Ghana, Africa. 

Plans will be made looking toward the 
18th General Council of the Alliance to 
be held in Brazil in 1959. Most recent 
meetings of the General Council were in 
Geneva in 1948 and in Princeton in 
1954. 

The eleven member churches of the Al- 
liance in the North American area have 
a total membership of 7,513,144, accord- 
ing to a compilation made recently by 
President Ralph Waldo Lloyd of Mary- 
ville College, North American secretary 
of the Alliance. 


Theological Study 


Significant theological trends and em- 
phases of the day will be presented to 
the 108 delegates by the Council’s theo- 
logical committee, of which Dean James 
I. McCord of Austin (Texas) Theologi- 
cal Seminary is chairman. This is sched- 
uled for the first evening. 

On the second evening the Commis- 
sion on Civil and Religious Liberty, head- 
ed by Paul Calvin Payne, now of Ghost 
Ranch, New Mexico, will report on the 
effect of segregation on civil and reli- 
gious liberty, along with an analysis and 
recommendations regarding the status of 
civil and religious liberty in North 
America and the other 45 countries in 
which Presbyterian and Reformed 
churches are found. 

Eugene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk of 
the Presbyterian, USA, General Assem- 
bly, will report on the history-making 
organization of a Presbyterian General 
Assembly in Cameroun, West Africa, last 
month. The General Secretary of the 
Alliance, Marcel Pradervand, of Geneva, 
Switzerland, will report on the progress 
of the organization, of which he is the 
chief executive. 

Principal J. Stanley Glen, of Knox 
College, Toronto, is chairman of the 
Council this year. 


* * * 


THE totalitarian state means the extreme 

depersonalization of man and the com- 
plete destruction of human personality 
and community. All other social evils are 
in the second rank compared with this 
public enemy number one.—Emit Brun- 
NER. 
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EDITORIAL 


Orthodox Church Gets 
Former U. S. Minister 


The monthly publication of the Ortho- 
dox Presbyterian Church (Presbyterian 
Guardian) which carried a report of the 
annual synod meeting did not reach us 
along with the usual exchanges. After 
some weeks this was called to the atten 
tion of the publishers and a copy was 
forthcoming. 

THE OUTLOOK is taken to task at some 
length for its report of the conviction of 
some Mississippi Presbyterians last sum- 
mer that there were ominous tie-ins be- 
tween Orthodox Presbyterian leaders and 
some Southern Presbyterians. The Guard- 
ian laughs all this off as “the height of 
the ridiculous.” 

The same issue of the paper tells of 
an action of the synod with reference to 
Arthur A. Froelich, of Maitland, Fla., 
who, with his officers, had been put out 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. (on 
account of internal difficulties and fric- 
tion including defiance of the presbytery 
leading to civil action for possession of 
the property). Mr. Froelich then applied 
to the Orthodox Presbyterian Church for 
membership, but the action of the synod 
was required in view of the fact that he 
has not studied Hebrew and Greek, and 
such study now, the paper said, “might 
be most difficult (he is past middle age).” 
It then goes on to report that letters rec- 
ommending him had been received from 
William Childs Robinson of the faculty 
of Columbia Seminary, John R. Richard- 
son, Atlanta, Ga., pastor, and Henry B. 
Dendy, Weaverville, N. C., all three of 
whom are leading editors of the Southern 
Presbyterian Journal. 

The next issue of The Guardian re- 
ports the unanimous reception of Mr. 
Froelich by Philadelphia Presbytery and 
the activities of the Maitland Orthodox 
congregation in its building program. 

Appeals have been made widely to 
help in this new effort. 
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Forgotten Mountain People 


The churches were once strong in the 
mountains. Now they are weak. 

This fact has puzzled W. D. Weather- 
ford for a long time and out of his ques- 
tioning has come the recent Ford Foun- 
dation grant of $250,000 for a two-year 
study of 234 Appalachian Mountain 
counties in seven Southern states. 

Two years ago Dr. Weatherford con- 
vened representatives of eight Protestant 
denominations at Berea College and 
formed the Appalachian Religious Work- 
ers Conference. Since he is a product of 
the mountains, he has deep convictions 
about what he feels the churches have 
done—‘‘all but turned their backs on 
these forgotten people.” The major de- 
nominations, he and others feel, are los- 
ing mountain people “to the snake cul- 
tists and Holy Rollers.” 

Of the 7,000,000 population in the 
region, about 3,200,000 are in some 
church—90% of them in the eight de- 
nominations represented in the confer- 
ence: Baptist, Disciples, Methodist, three 
kinds of Presbyterians, Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventists and the Church of God. 

Now Dr. Weatherford will be adminis- 
trative director of the study, assisted by 
specialists in several fields, plus a repre- 
sentative of the state universities in the 
Appalachian region. Field work will be 
done by 14 graduate students working on 
their doctorates. 

This program will not be strictly ‘“re- 
ligious,” but will concern itself with the 
total life of the mountain people—their 
economics, health, education and religion. 
Headquarters will be at Berea College. 

We will all wish this program great 
success. 


U. Michigan & Religion 


The centennial celebration of student 
religious activity at the University of 
Michigan is being appropriately observed, 
in part, by publication of several im- 
portant documents: 

Religious Cooperation in State Univer- 
sities, by Seymour A. Smith ($1); 4 
Century of Religion at the University of 
Michigan, by C. Grey Austin ($1); and, 
next September, Religion in the State 
University, edited by Erich A. Walter. 

The centennial brochure makes a cau- 
tious bid for Michigan as the possible 
site of the first college ‘“Y” in the coun- 
try. 

Today 22 religious groups have ac- 
tivities for students at Michigan and 
the university Office of Religious Affairs 
provides a Coordinator of Religious Af- 
fairs. 

The September, 1958, book, with a 
brilliant array of contributors, will be 
a fitting climax for a well-planned anni- 
versary celebration. 

(Books available: Office of Religious 


Affairs, Student Activities Bldg., U. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 


GUEST EDITORS 





“Meetingsmanship” 


‘“‘Meetingsmanship” is the proposed 
title of a chapter in the form of meeting- 
going. It is suggested as an addition to 
the “growing body of literature on 
bureaucratic technique and etiquette,” by 
Philip H. Trezise, a member of the Pol- 
icy Planning Staff of the State Depart- 
ment. The Washington Post and Times- 
Herald, June 2, 1957, contained a con- 
densation of Mr. Trezise’s article, which 
appeared in the Foreign Service Journal. 

Arrival with a dispatch case is always 
the more dramatic form “when the main 
actor can go through the motions of un- 
locking his box of very secret papers.” 

Although papers are usually circulated 
in advance of meetings, the true meet- 
ingsman not only does not read the papers 

-he “never prepares for any meeting at 
al.” 

The best form is to arrive twenty or 
thirty minutes late. You can attract at- 
tention with a vague apology. If you 
are obviously outranked by the others 
attending, the purpose should be to “at- 
tract maximum attention without being 
insultingly and dangerously late.” To 
flush from exertion on arrival is consid- 
ered excellent. 

It is bad form to stay to the bitter end. 
Some participation is essential. It is 
excellent meetingsmanship to make a re- 
mark that throws the whole discussion 
out of gear, to quote eminent personages 
in the course of random remarks, to ask: 
“What does this statement really mean?” 
Or to say, “This is a well-organized 
study, but... .” 

A good meetingsman can send the au- 
thor of a paper “into trembling frustra- 
tion.” 

If the subject matter of the meeting is 
altogether beyond you, you can do well 
by asking the Preposterous Question. 
Usually someone will think your ques- 
tion makes some kind of sense and “will 
at least take a stab at an answer.” Then 
“nobody can say you didn’t take part in 
the meeting.” —Information Service. 

x 


WE NOW KNOW that wherever and 

whenever the life of the church is 
jeopardized in one country the life of the 
whole church of Christ is jeopardized.— 
W. A. Visser ’t Hoort. 
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RETIRED ACTIVITY 


Four retired business executives 
of Birmingham, Ala., compose what 
they call the “Termites” of the 
South Highland church in that city, 
giving their time and energies to 
the church’s program, operating 
from one of the church offices. 
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Footnote to ‘A Believing Church’ 


BELIEF IS BASIC 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


HEN PEOPLE think that belief 

in Christ is optional, when they 
talk about “undogmatic religion,” mean- 
ing religion without any formulated be- 
liefs at all, it is clear that they do not 
understand what is meant, in Christi- 
anity, by belief, or faith.* 

Belief is basic, because Christian faith 
is not adventitious. An adventitious be- 
lief is one a person can have, or not 
have, without any appreciable difference 
in life, relationships, or conduct. For 
example, vou might work in the same 
office with another person for a year, and 
then a third person might ask you: “Does 
So-and-So like oatmeal?” or ‘Does So- 
and-So care for modern music?” You 
might have to say, “I don’t know, I 
never asked her.” 

An adventitious belief is one that can 
be learned about only by asking. It can 
be belief that is clear out of line with 
the rest of a person’s character. For in- 
stance, don’t we all know people who (as 
we say) are “otherwise intelligent” but 
hold to some peculiar belief? The oddity 
and absurdity of that particular bit of 
belief does not seep over into the rest of 
the person’s life. He would be just as 
well off without it as with it. 

Christian belief, at its center, i.e., be- 
lief in Christ, is not in the least adven- 
titious. Someone will rise at once to dis- 
pute this. “‘Aren’t there people who are 
as orthodox as the Pope, but you’d never 
know it unless you happened to go to 
church with them and hear them recite 
the Creed? Aren’t there some pretty 
flimsy characters who know the Shorter 
Catechism and never have questioned it?” 

Of course there are. But orthodoxy, 


«or knowing the Catechism of any church, 


is not the basic belief we are talking 
about. Even true belief in Christ has its 
substitutes or counterfeits. 

Commonest of these is what we could 
call verbal faith, if that were not a con- 





*One can try to draw a line between 
belief and faith, or use the two words dif- 
ferently. For present purposes we are 
using them interchangeably, as the New 
Testament often does. 


tradiction in terms. Verbal ‘‘faith” is no 
more than repeating the words, “I be- 
lieve . . .” and so on, without really un- 
derstanding or meaning them. Another 
common counterfeit is belief-about, 
whereas, in the New Testament, vital 
faith is always belief-in. 

Some belief about Jesus Christ is tied 
in with belief in him. But by itself, be- 
lief about him is not vital. Only belief 
in Christ is basic, only belief in Christ 
can vitalize belief about him. 


HAT THEN is this vital and basic 

belief? Faith in Christ is a matter 
of the heart, as the Bible puts it, or as we 
would say (meaning the same thing), 
a matter of the whole life and character. 
First of all, the believer in Christ sur- 
renders to him. That may sound like an 
exaggeration, but it does not exaggerate 
genuine faith. It is what that word 
“accept” means in the Christian’s vows. 
The papers recently carried a picture of 
a helicopter rescuing a man from deep 
water. The flying machine has a sort of 
big net hanging from it; it drops down 
and scoops the drowning man out as you 
might scoop up a fish. Now it may hurt 
the man’s pride to be fished out like that; 
but it’s either that or drowning. It may 
hurt our pride to admit that we need a 
Savior at all, especially a Savior from 
our sins. But the fact is, our sins will 
drown us if we are left to ourselves. We 
accept the fact that Christ has saved us; 
we accept Him, in short, we give up to 
him as the drowning man gives up to the 
helicopter. 

Another of the substitutes for, or coun- 
terfeits of, true faith in Christ, is to leave 
it at that point. Surrender to him is vital; 
for trying to fight our own way clear of 
sin is fatal. But suppose that is all? 
Well, what would you think of a man 
who, on being saved from a watery grave, 
would want to stay in the rescue-net the 
rest of his life? “From now on,” he 
might say, “wherever I go the helicopter 
has got to take me. Here I’m saved and 
here I stay, hallelujah!” 

That is silly, but not more silly than 





becomes “‘the integrity of their lives.” 
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some “Christians” are who fancy that 
being a Christian means just to have been 
rescued, nothing more. The New Testa- 
ment believers went farther than this. 
They were called “disciples” which 
means “learners,” “students.” Jesus him- 
self did not often, nor usually, call his 
men believers. He used to say, “Follow 
me.” He called his disciples his friends. 
On one occasion he went so far as to sav 
that those who do God’s will are his 
brothers, and sisters, and mother. 


HAT THIS adds up to is that be- 

lief in Christ is both a surrender 
and a following; it is a yielding-in-obe- 
dience. This means that the whole direc- 
tion of life is changed. This kind of belief 
is not something out at the edge of life, 
something that can be absent-mindedly 
forgotten till someone reminds us we are 
supposed to believe it! This is from and 
in the heart, the center of life, the inner 
self, the core of personal reality. It 
comes out at thinking more and more as 
Jesus thinks, till it can be truly said, 
“We have the mind of Christ.” To be- 
lieve in Christ is (as Paul so often ex- 
pressed it) to be in Him. The true be- 
liever is not merely one who believes that 
a truth is true. He is one who lives the 
truth. He is one who, in Jesus’ phrase, 
has ‘eaten and drunk” Christ, so that he 
and Christ are one. 

Belief that has this power, belief that 
centers life where the true Center is— 
such belief can never be anything but 
basic. 

a 
THE WORLD in its confusion asks us 

Christians whether we can shed any 
light on its dark way or give it any 
message of help.—Martin NIEMOEL- 
LER. 
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The Disciples 
of Jesus 


William P. Barker 


Who were Jesus’ disciples? In these 
character sketches by a Presby- 
terian minister you will find men 
like those you meet today, on the 
street, at work, in church. Yet, as 
believers and doers for Christ, they 
were the nucleus of the Christian 
church. An interesting, inspirational 
book with chapters on each of the 
twelve disciples. $2.00 
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Week of Prayer 


For Christian Unity 


” 


“When you pray... 

The very act of Christian prayer is an 
act of unity. For it presupposes that 
Christians pray, according to the guid- 
ance of their Lord, “Our Father.” In 
spite of all the divisions and separations 
between Christians, their common “Our 
Father” rises to affirm the deeper truth 
of their existence—‘One Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father of us 
all, who is above all and through all and 
in all,” 

It is not only the words “Our Father” 
which are so rich in suggesting the kind 
of unity which our Lord’s Prayer in- 
volves. Eack petition leads us into God’s 
presence and at the same time each leads 
us into unity by revealing the source of 
Christian unity, the means of nurturing 
that unity, the wavs of expressing it, and 
the ultimate hope with which Christian 
unity is crowned. 

Each year during the period January 
18-25, Christians of many churches and 
confessions and in all parts of the world 
‘oin together in praying for unity. The 
order for this Week of Prayer in 1958 
is based on the Lord’s Praver, and is in- 
tended for corporate or private devotion. 

You are invited to share in this Week 
of Prayer for Christian Unity and to 
encourage others to join you. 


Commission on Faith and Order 
Woritp CouNncIL oF CHURCHES 


DatLy PRAYER FOR UNITY 

O Lord Jesus Christ, who didst say 
to thine abostles, Peace I leave with 
you, my peace I give to you; Regard not 
our sins but the faith of thy church, and 
grant her peace and unity according to 
thy will, who livest and reignest God, 
world without end. Amen. 


COWNS | 


CHOIR - PULPITS 
STOLES - HANGINGS 3 


THE C. E. WARD CO egesget 
NEW LONDON, OHIO 






DaAILy INTENTION, JANUARY 18-25 

1. Remembrance of the conferences 
and assemblies taking place this year in 
the interest of the mission and unity of 
the church, and of those engaged in 
unity negotiations. 

2. Remembrance of those seeking in 
worship to maintain continuity with the 
past and those experimenting with new 
indigencus forms for the present; that 
God’s name may be hallowed. 

3. Remembrance of those suffering 
through racial, national and other human 
divisions and those striving for social 
justice in all parts of the world. 

4. Remembrance of laymen seeking to 
do Ged’s will in homes and factories, in 
fields and offices, and in all the ordinary 
paths of life. 

5. Remembrance of our enemies as 
God’s children. 

6. Remembrance of churches under- 
going temptation and persecution for 
their faith. 

7. Remembrance of the reality of the 
evil powers in the world and the Lord- 
ship of Jesus Christ. 

8. Remembrance of the call of the 
church to preach the gospel to all crea- 
tures and to the ends of the world, and 
thankfulness for those faithful to that 
( il] 

LITANY 
Amid the tensions within ourselves 
Unite us, O Lord. 
imid the divisions within Christendom 
Unite us, O Lord. 
Amid the cleavages within the world 
Unite us, O Lord. 
(From the order provided by the 
World Council of Churches, 156 
Sth Ave., NYC 10.) 


Church Challenged by 
Methodist Young People 
LAWRENCE, Kans. (RNS)—Some 3,400 
Methodist students adopted a statement 
at the close of a six-day meeting here 
which declared that youths belong to an 
“uncommitted generation” because “the 
church has not called us to her Lord or 
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Separate Campuses..... 
for women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. Presby- 
terian. Famous for distinguished alumni. Fine facilities. 
Send for illustrated booklet 
Thomas A. Spragens, President 


Danville, Ky. 





her mission clearly enough to excite our 
response.” 

The delegates to the sixth quadrennial 
Methodist Student Conference represent- 
ed about 1,000 colleges and universities, 

Their statement was read by Robert 
Hamill of Madison, Wis., director of the 
Wesley Foundation at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

“We students have been condemned in 
this conference as the “uncommitted gen- 
eration,”’ the statement said. “We admit 
the truth of the designation, but protest 
the implication we are uncommitted 
either through choice or indifference. 

“To the contrary,” it continued, “most 
of us are deeply concerned over our lack 
of commitment and many of us are ac- 
tually searching for that cause to which 
we can offer unreserved allegiance.” 

The students said that the church 
which chides them for their uncommit- 
ment “proves to be a major stumbling 
block toward commitment.” They said 
although the church offers herself as 
the only institution worthy of their alle- 
giance “it is herself a primary deterrent.” 

“We may be silent and withdrawn, 
but we are not easily misled,” the state- 
ment said. “The church as she stands 
now is not, we believe, worth our lives. 

3ut the mission of the church cbedient to 

her Lord is. The institution does not 
impel our commitment, but the Lord of 
the institution does.” 

All that the church has called on 
youths to do, the students said, “is to 
perpetuate the peripheral role in which 
she is presently engaged, while the urgent 
issues of the world remain unchanged. 
Some wonder if all she offers is just con- 
tentment, the antithesis of a commit- 
ment.” 

The students said they were faced with 
a “curious dilemma” of wanting to com- 
mit themselves while the church offers no 
“clear reason” for them to do so. 

“We ask the church to recommit her- 
self more fully to her true Lord and mis- 
sion that we may have more reason to 
heed her call,” they said. 








Maxton, 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Division of Consolidated Presbyterian College of Synod of N. C. 


Educational excellence for our 
most valuable asset—our youth. 


Louis C. LaMotte, President 


North Carolina 


DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character and 
thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing climate; 
modern buildings; excellent equipment. 

A spendidly trained faculty of Chris- 
tian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 


DAVID K. ALLEN, President 
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NUMBER ONE OF A SERIES 














God has been 


good to me. 
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. = 
God has been good to me. He has blessed me far more 


than I deserve. In writing my will, I wish to use a sub- 
stantial part of my estate as a long-time investment to 
serve Him through the Church. Where should | invest? 


MINISTER TO MAN: 


There are many avenues in the Church where your 


estate can render service. You will surely want to con- 
sider our own Presbyterian colleges and seminaries. 
You will be investing in the leadership of the future, 
and influencing every area of the Church, every field of 
human endeavor for years to come. A Christian college 
educates not only the intellect but the heart as well. 
Consider everything—your wife’s needs, your children’s 
future, your Church with all its opportunities. Consult 
your lawyer so that your will can be drawn up accord- 
ing to law. Only you can sign your will, only you can 
make it express the gratitude of your heart. 











SENIOR COLLEGES 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Lees Junior 
Lees-McRae 


Austin Columbia 











“It is people that count; 

you want to put yourself 
with people ; 

they touch other people, 
these still others, 

and so you go on working 
forever.” 


ALICE FREEMAN PALMER 
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] OUR PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES 


Agnes Scott Centre Hampden-Sydney Queens 
Arkansas Davidson King Southwestern 
Austin Davis and Elkins Mary Baldwin Stillman 
Belhaven Flora Macdonald Montreat Westminster 


Mitchell 
Peace 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


General Assembly’s Training School for Lay Workers 


Presbyterian 


Presbyterian Junior 
Schreiner Institute 
School of the Ozarks 


Louisville Union 





COMMITTEE ON BEQUESTS FOR 
PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

for additional information write to 

Board of Christian Education (BEQUESTS) 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. 

Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 


Committee on Bequests for 
Presbyterian Educational Institutions 


Synod of Alabama 
T. M. Reinhart, Vice-President 
Merchants National Bank; Mobile, Alabama 
Cc. W. Wilmore 
Wilmore, Henderson & Luke, Associates 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Synod of Appalachia 
Robert L. Maclellan, President 
Provident Life & Accident Insurance Company 
Chaftanooga, Tennessee 
Herbert H. McCampbell, Attorney 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Synod of Arkansas 
W. W. Campbell, Chairman 
National Bank of Eastern Arkansas 
Forrest City, Arkansas 
J. Gaston Williamson, Attorney 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Synod of Florida 
Samuel H. Mann, Attorney 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
Allan Morris, President 
Keyes Company; Miami, Florida 
Synod of Georgia 
Herbert Hughes, President 
Cotswold Fibres, Inc.; Columbus, Georgia 
William S. Woods, Executive Vice-President 
Trust Company of Georgia; Atlanta, Georgia 
Synod of Kentucky 
J. McFerran Barr, President 
First National Bank; Louisville, Kentucky 
Don B. Campbell 
Lebanon, Kentucky 
Synod of Louisiana 
Robert F. Kennon, Attorney 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Ashton Phelps, Attorney 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Synod of Mississippi 
Leroy B. Allen, Planter 
Leland, Mississippi 
Rex |. Brown, Chairman of Board 
Mississippi Power & Light Company 
Jackson, Mississippi 
Synod of Missouri 
J. Ford Foster, President 
Foster Lumber Company; Kansas City, Missouri 
John Raeburn Green, Attorney 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Synod of North Carolina 
Royall R. Brown, District Agent 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
George Crouch, Chairman of Boord 
Union National Bank 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Charles G. Rose, Jr., Attorney 
Fayetteville, North Carolina 
Synod of Oklahoma 
Howard Tumilty, Vice-President 
American First Title and Trust Company 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Synod of South Carolina 
D. W. Robinson, Attorney 
Columbia, South Carolina 
Jas. H. Woodside, Insurance 
Greenville, South Carolina 
Synod of Tennessee 
Edward LeMaster, President 
Edward LeMaster Company, Inc., Realtors 
Memphis, Tennessee 
T. H. Mitchell, President 
Cumberland Securities Corporation 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Synod of Texas 
Tom Sealy, Attorney 
Midland, Texas 
Gordon Simpson, Attorney 
Dallas, Texas 
Paul Strong, Attorney 
Houston, Texas 
Synod of Virginia 
Royal E. Cabell, Jr., Attorney 
Richmond, Virginia 
Robert R. MacMillan, Attorney 
Norfolk, Virginia 
Synod of West Virginia 
Bert H. Early, Attorney 
Huntington, West Virginia 
George Ward, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
Charleston National Bank 
Charleston, West Virginia 
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Remember: 


NO PHYSICAL 
EXAMINATION 








of Ministers or Lay 
Em ployees is required 


throughout January 


IN OBTAINING 
PRESBYTERIAN 
GROUP INSURANCE 


NEW MAJOR MEDICAL 
PLAN NOW OFFERS 
MAXIMUM OF $7,500 

PER PERSON IN BENEFITS 


$6,740 more than in old plan, and one 
does not have to be hospitalized or 
totally disabled. Includes drugs, medicines 
and many other services. Pays benefits 
equal to 75% of covered medical expenses 
in excess of annual deductible amount 


of $50.00. 


Churches apply to 


BOARD of ANNUITIES & RELIEF 
341-C-Ponce deLeon Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Chas. J. Currie, Executive Secretary 


| 


Spoiled Children May 
Become Alcoholics 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (rRNs)—Alcohol- 
ism is caused primarily by ‘“‘momism,” 
a Canadian priest told members of the 
American Catholic Sociological Society 
here. 

Rolland Boyle, S.J., of Montreal, said 
that a high proportion of alcoholics were 
spoiled or frustrated children. In inves- 
tigating their backgrounds, he said, he 
has found that a large proportion had 
overly indulgent mothers. 

As a result, Father Boyle said, they 


| were never properly trained for the re- 
sponsibilities of life and have sought 


escape in alcohol. 
“You very seldom meet alcoholics who 


have taken responsibilities while they 


were young,” Father Boyle said on the 

basis of his 11 years of work with al- 

coholics in the Canadian metropolis. 
Alcoholism is a disease brought on by 


| fear of responsibility—and in its later 


stages by fear of lacking alcohol as a 


| erutch, he said. It runs in families, he 


suggested, because the same psychologi- 

cal condition that cause it in one family 

member will induce it in another. 
Although alcoholism is a disease, it is 


| also a moral problem, the priest warned, 


because the alcoholic drinks of his own 
free will and he can be cured only by 
learning to exercise self-restraint. 


First African Preaches 


In S. A. Dutch Church 


CAPETOWN, So. AFRICA (RNS)—A 
step of major importance to freedom of 
worship in South Africa took place here 
when 800 whites crowded into a small 
suburban Dutch Reformed church to hear 
a sermon by an African clergyman. 

William Xaluva of Kokstad is the first 
non-white minister ever to have preached 
to a white congregation in the denom- 
ination. 

The event took place after Church of- 


| ficials had met with Prime Minister 
| Johannes G. Strijdom. Some sources 


| 


here said the service may indicate that 
Dutch Reformed Church leaders will join 
other major religious groups in opposing 
a clause in the government’s Native Laws 
Amendment bill prohibiting Africans 
from worshipping with whites. 

In the congregation were many Dutch 


| Reformed clergymen and members of 


parliament. The service aroused tre- 


| mendous public interest and the roads 
| surrounding the church were packed 
| with cars. 


Mr. Xaluva took as his text 1 Peter 
2:9—“But ye are a chosen generation, 
a royal priesthood, an holy nation, a 


| peculiar people.” 


“Jesus came for all nations and all 
languages,” he said. “We must show 
the message in our words and deeds and 


| very life.” 
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The Church Organizing for Service 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for January 26, 1958 
Romans 12:3-8; 1 Timothy 3:1-10 


In our series of studies on the church 
we have looked (1) at the church’s foun- 
dation, future and function as conceived 
by Jesus; (2) at the church’s power, as 
promised by Jesus and experienced by 
the disciples on the day of Pentecost; and 
(3) at the church’s fellowship, as ex- 
hibited in the early church in Jerusalem 
after Pentecost. We look this week at 
the church organizing for service. 

The New Testament church, it ap- 
pears, was served by two types of men: 
(1) “gifted” men, and (2) officers. All 
officers were presumably “gifted” men; 
but not all gifted men were officers. We 
find the same two types in our present- 
day church. 


|. “Gifted” Men 

Gifted men were those who possessed 
some spiritual gift which enabled them 
to render specific service in the church. 
Paul mentions some of these gifts from 
the Holy Spirit in 1 Corinthians 12:28, 
a passage which we have only recently 
studied. A briefer list is found in Ephe- 
sians 4:11. 

But though some men have greater 
gifts than others, every man, Paul indi- 
cates, has some gift which he is obligated 
to use for the benefit of the whole. 

We must remember, he reminds us in 
Romans 12:1-2, what God has done for 
us through Jesus Christ, and what he has 
a right, therefore, to expect of us. Paul 
has taken up the larger part of his 
epistle—eleven chapters out of sixteen— 
to tell the Roman Christians about the 
love of God made available to them 
through Jesus Christ. In chapter 12 he 
comes to the obligation which this lays 
upon us: “I appeal to you therefore, 
brethren, by the mercies of God, to pre- 
sent your bodies as a living sacrifice, 
holy and acceptable to God, which is 
your spiritual worship.” 

In Paul’s day worshippers were ac- 
customed to bring birds or animals to be 
sacrificed on their behalf. Paul says that 
what God wants in return for the gift 
of his Son is our living selves. It was 
not enough in Paul’s day to give an an- 
imal which one had bought at the market 
place. It is not enough today to give a 
portion of our time or a fraction of our 
lives. “The Christian sacrifice must be 
one of actual living, one of mind and 
personality.” 

Paul continues: ‘Do not be conformed 
to this world but be transformed by the 
renewal of your mind, that you may prove 
what is the will of God, what is good 
and acceptable and perfect.” 

On the negative side we are not to 
adopt the external and fleeting fashion of 
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this world, nor lower our ideals to meet 
the ideals of the world. We are to be 
transformed rather in our inmost nature 
by allowing God to take possession of 
our minds. If our lives have been so 
transformed then we shall prove or dis- 
cover in our practical experience the good 
and acceptable and perfect will of God. 

For Paul, the surrender of our lives 
eventuates in service according to our 
gifts, 12:3-8. 

But this service is often vitiated by 
our undue desire for prominence or 
praise. ‘Let every Christian,” Paul ex- 
horts, “be content with his proper place 
and function. The society to which we 
belong is a single body with many mem- 
bers all related one to another. Hence 
the prophet should not strain after effects 
for which his gift is insufficient; the 
minister, the teacher, the exhorter should 
each be content with his special duty. 
The almsgiver, the person in authority, 
the doer of kindness should each cul- 
tivate a spirit appropriate to what he 
does.” 

Paul appeals here to every member of 
the Christian community. He does so 
because everyone possesses some gift 
which enables him to be of service to his 
fellow-Christians (cf. Eph. 4:7), and be- 
cause it is essential to our highest use- 
fulness that we understand what that 
gift is. “You cannot discover your gift,” 
Paul indicates, ‘‘unless you think first 
of God’s demands, and forget your ob- 
trusive self. So Paul reminds his hearers 
of the wide range of service which is 
open to them. There is something which 
everyone can do if he will only cease 
envying and grudging other people, and 
use his own talent in the common cause.” 
(E. F. Scott: Paul’s Epistle to the Ro- 
mans) 

The apostle proceeds to pick out cer- 
tain classes of gifts, not that he gives 
an exhaustive list of the gifts that the 
Christians of our own day, or even of 
his own, might use for the benefit of the 
whole, but simply to illustrate the point 
that he has in mind. 

The man who is able to preach (that 
is the meaning of prophesy) is to preach 
in proportion of his faith; the man who 
has a talent for practical service (that is 
the meaning here of ministry) is to give 
himself to that service. Likewise the 
teacher is to mind his teaching and the 
speaker his words of counsel. The man 
who gives his money must do so with 
singleness of purpose and not with mixed 
motives, with the thought of ostentation 
or reward (the Greek words means liter- 
ally ‘“‘with singleness” rather than with 
liberality, though it is used at times al- 


most with this latter significance). The 
man who occupies any position of author- 
ity, ecclesiastical or otherwise, is to be 
diligent in the fulfillment of his trust. 
Lastly, any man or woman who performs 
deeds of mercy is to do so brightly and 
cheerfully. This injunction is not always 
observed. But surely we will agree that 
the spirit in which acts of kindness are 
done is as important as the deed. 

Earl L. Douglass once wrote: 

“The stewardship of life means serving 
God with what we are and have. The man 
of humbler gifts, who serves seriously and 
diligently, pleases God; the man of great 
gifts, whose service at best is lukewarm, 
is not at all pleasing to God. Jesus com- 
mended the widow’s mite and condemned 
the gifts of the rich. Likewise God is 
pleased by the wife and mother who serves 
him in the home; the student who serves 
him on the campus, the factory worker 
who lets his light shine in the shop; the 
clerk who has the respect of everybody 
in the office because he is a sincere Chris- 
tian. For the man of high station who 
thinks only of his own advancement, for 
the matron who in social life presses for 
pre-eminence, for the college teacher who 
writes profound books but leads the stu- 
dents into skepticism and doubt—for each 
and all of these God has only profound 
displeasure. The body has its members, 
and each member has its function. The 
health and usefulness of the body depend 
upon the proper working together of mem- 
bers and organs.” 


Il. Officers 


In addition to the “gifted” men who 
served the early church there were men 
appointed or chosen to a specific office. 
Two such offices, and two only, appear in 
the New Testament. 

1. The office of elder (Greek: pres- 
byter) or bishop (Greek: episcopos). It 
is generally agreed that in the New Tes- 
tament period these were interchangeable 
or synonymous terms, the term presbyter 
or elder referring to the dignity of the 
position; the term episcopos or bishop, 
meaning overseer, referring more to its 
function. There were elders over the 
church in Jerusalem (Acts 11:30; 15:6), 
which was quite natural, for the Jewish 
communities were governed by elders, and 
the Christian communities took over the 
practice from them. In Acts 14:23 Luke 
tells us that Paul appointed elders in all 
the churches which he had founded on his 
first missionary journey. In Acts 20 Paul 
refers to the elders of the church at 
Ephesus as bishops (vss. 17 and 28 in 
the Greek) and in Titus 1:5 and 7 the 
two terms are again used interchange- 
ably. 1 Timothy 5:17 makes it clear that 
all the elders had administrative au- 
thority in the local church, that some in 
addition taught (it is on the basis of 
this verse that the Presbyterian Church 
distinguishes between ruling and teaching 
elders, the latter being more commonly 
referred to as ministers). 

In 1 Timothy 3:1 the writer (the pas- 
toral epistles in their present form were 
probably written a generation or more 
after Paul’s day) refers to the dignity 
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or importance of the office of bishop (or 
elder). “If anyone aspires to the office 
of bishop he desires a noble task.” Since 
there was a plurality of bishops or elders 
in every church at this time such desire 
implied no rivalry with other contestants 
for the office; as a matter of fact in a 
period when the church represented an 
unpopular minority which might at any 
time be subjected to severe persecution, 
the duties of the office were onerous, often 
embarrassing and at times dangerous. 
Probably this is why the writer commends 
those who aspire to serve the church in 
this capacity. 

In 3:2-7 the writer of 1 Timothy de- 
scribes some of the qualifications of an 
elder or bishop under such circumstances. 
The qualifications are stated first posi- 
tively (vs. 2), then negatively (vs. 3), 
then in relation to his domestic life 
(4-5), then in regard to spiritual ma- 
turity (6) finally, in regard to his rela- 
tion to outsiders (7). 

Positively the bishop or elder must be 
“above reproach,” which as Easton says, 
might better be translated as “chargeable 
with no misconduct.” And ‘‘married only 
once,” as it is translated in the rsv. The 
meaning of this phrase has been much 
debated, and is variously understood. 
Some think it was intended to exclude 
from office all divorced persons, even 
those whose divorces were sanctioned by 
the church and allowed to be followed 
by a second marriage. According to Bur- 
ton Scott Easton the simplest explana- 
tion is found in 1 Cor. 7:10-16: if one 
person in a marriage relationship was 
converted to Christianity but not the other 
the convert might contract a new mar- 
riage. And this must have been a very 
common occurrence, especially as many 
converts had behind them a complicated 
series of marriages and divorces. But 
that converts who had availed themselves 
of this privilege should be regarded as 
ineligible for church office would be only 
natural. The bishop is also to be tem- 
perate (or sober-minded) sensible (Kjv) 
“of good behavior”; the word means 
“poised,” “balanced,” “self-controlled,” 
dignified (well behaved), hospitable 
(very important in an age when Chris- 
tians traveling were reluctant to use pub- 
lic inns—for moral as well as other rea- 
sons); and finally, an apt teacher. This 
last was highly desirable; though 5:17, 
as we have seen, makes it clear that not 
all elders had this gift. Preaching, as 
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contrasted with teaching, was no regular 
part of the bishop’s duty. Perhaps this 
was still the prophet’s function. 

In 3:3 we have some of the qualifica- 
tions of the bishop or elder set before 
us in negative fashion. The rsv is clearer 
than the Kjv: “No drunkard, not violent 
but gentle, not quarrelsome, and no lover 
of money.” It is to be observed that the 
bishop is not required to refrain from all 
wine—only that he be temperate in 
its use. This is not surprising in an age 
when water was generally unsafe for 
beverage purposes. For a spiritual leader 
to be too greatly concerned with pecuniary 
gain—a money-lover—is a fatal defect 
in any age. 

The requirement that a bishop must be 
able to ‘‘manage his own household 
well” had more significance, it may be, 
in a patriarchal age, when the husband 
and father was in very deed the head 
of the house, than in our own. ‘‘Keeping 
his children submissive and respectful in 
every age” (RSV) suggests that he should 
not merely keep his children under con- 
trol, but that he should “do it with dig- 
nity, not resorting to violence to achieve 
his end.” 


In a period when new converts were 
pressing rapidly into the church there 
was a danger a man would be chosen 
as an elder before he was ready for 
such responsibility that his election 
might give him an exaggerated sense of 
his own importance. So the writer insists 
on spiritual maturity. “He must not be 
a recent convert or he may be puffed up 
with conceit and fall into the condemna- 
tion of the devil.” “To fall into the 
devil’s condemnation” may mean “be 
condemned for pride, as was the devil” 
or possibly, “fall into the condemnation 
which the devil inflicts.” 

The prospective bishop’s relation to 
outsiders must also be taken into account. 
“Since outsiders were only too ready to 
attack the new religion (1 Cor. 10:32; 
Col. 4:5; 1 Peter 3:16),” Easton reminds 
us, “a ruler whom they did not respect 
would be the target of their abuse. And 
anyone living in an, atmosphere of per- 
petual criticism is apt to blunder.” 

2. The second distinctive office which 
appears in the early church is that of the 
deacon. 


In Acts 6:1-7 we read that dissatis- 
faction arose in the church at Jerusalem 
because Greek-speaking Jews felt that 
their widows were neglected in the daily 
distribution of good. The apostles there- 
upon proposed that seven men be elected 
by the congregation to whom this respon- 
sibility could be entrusted. Luke does 
not speak of these men as deacons, but it 
is widely agreed that he intends to give 
us here the origin of the office, and it was 
so understood by the early church. Dea- 
cons are specifically mentioned in Philip- 
pians 1:1 and in our present passage. 
In the second century all churches came 


to have deacons who were entrusted with 
the financial affairs of the congregation 
and with responsibility for the care of 
the poor. 

In 1 Timothy 3:8-10 the writer sets 
forth some of the character qualifications 
of men who held this office. They are 
essentially the same as for the office of 
bishop. Says Fred D. Gealy: 

“The vices listed in vs. 8 could easily 
be acquired by ministers engaged in pas- 
toral visitation. Wine would frequently 
be served by their hosts; drinking could 
easily stimulate conversation to the point 
of gossip, and the pastoral call end in 
triviality and frivolity. Therefore deacons 
must be ‘serious,’ ie., dignified and 
earnest, ‘not double-tongued,’ saying one 
thing to one person, something else to 
another, ‘not heavy drinkers,’ ‘not greedy 
for gain.’ ... Since deacons would collect 
funds, live from them and distribute them, 
it would not always be easy to avoid the 
temptation to pilfer or the appearance of 
having done so” (Interpreter’s Bible). 

Moffatt translates the second phrase: 
“They are not to be tale-bearers.” Lead- 
ers of the church, today as then, come to 
know the intimate secrets of many house- 
holds. And it is important now as then 
that such knowledge be held in the strict- 
est confidence. 

“They must hold the mystery of the 
faith,’ cur writer continues, “with a 
clear conscience.” The correct faith and 
a good conscience, Easton reminds us, 
were more important for the deacon than 
for the bishop or elder; for “‘the latter 
acted officially only as a member of a 
council where one man’s mistakes could 
be corrected by his associates, but each 
deacon dealt individually with needy 
people whom he could influence pro- 
foundly.” In choosing deacons it was 
important, as in the office of the elder, 
that a man first be tested. In choosing a 
man to any office in the church it is clear 
that the congregations should have ample 
assurance that he is spiritually mature 
and has the proper qualifications for the 
office in question—and above all else the 
proper traits of character. 


In the paragraph we have examined 
the writer or final editor of 1 Timothy is 
setting forth requirements for spiritual 
leaders in the latter part of the first cen- 
tury. In our more democratic age and 
ostensibly more Christian society we 
might modify or otherwise express some 
of these requirements (to attempt to put 
these fundamental ideals in terms of our 
own day would prove an interesting ex- 
periment). Morgan P. Noyes in the 
Interpreter’s Bible says: 





“Note what he considers important: a 
high ideal in marriage, a serious disposi- 
tion, self-control, ability to get along har- 
moniously with other people, freedom 
from an obsession with getting money, 
some demonstration of ability to exert a 
good influence in his own family, some 
experience in the church to qualify him 
for leadership, freedom from pride, and 
the respect of the outside world. None of 
these qualities is without its importance 
today.” 
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BOOK NOTES 


TOWARD A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPSY 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION. John Paul von 
Grueningen, editor. Westminster Press, Phil- 
adelphia. 191 pp., $3.50. 

Two exceptional books exploring a 
Christian philosophy of education have 
come from the 1957 press. Each is the 
report of addresses given at recent con- 
ferences. One is under Anglo-Catholic 
auspices; the other that of the Reformed 
Protestant faith. The books are: The 
Christian Idea of Education and Toward 
aChristian Philosophy of Higher Educa- 
tion. They should be read together for 
they are admirably complementary. Both 
are gratifying evidence of the growing 
competence of Christian educators to 
speak with authority in the educational 
field far too frequently left to able ex- 
ponents of a purely secular and human- 
istic culture. This review is concerned 
with the second. 

In June, 1955,: Jamestown College, a 
Presbyterian church-related college lo- 
cated in Jamestown, North Dakota, was 
host to some 350 scholars representing 
58 colleges, universities and theological 
seminaries. They were gathered in a 
three-day conference for the purpose of 
exploring a Christian philosophy of edu- 
cation, its principles and practice. Eleven 
scholars, professors and administrators 
who have won distinction as leaders in 
American Protestantism presented papers 
in this field. The book is an edited re- 
port of these addresses. There are papers 
by such leaders as Haroutunian of Mc- 
Cormick Seminary, Dirks of Yale, Ber- 
gendorff of Augustana College, Cunning- 
gim of $.M.U., Eckert of Minnesota, 
Brown of the Danforth Foundation, and 
Trueblood of Earlham College. The ad- 
dresses follow an ordered development as 
follows: theory, personality, methcd, and 
goals, of Christian education. They are 
pointed toward higher education but deal 
with education as relative to every stage 
of human growth and development. 

The Jamestown College Convocation 
and the resulting publication were the 
realization of the dreams of the president 
of the college, Dr. Edwin H. Rian, long 
a student of education in America. It 
is his conviction that satisfactory prog- 
ress in Christian education can be made 
only as Protestantism arrives at some 
common and reasonably adequate world- 
view to which it is committed. This view 
must necessarily be stated by Christian 
scholars and interpreted by them as it 
is used in producing mature Christian 
leaders in thought, feeling and action. 
It must underlie all Christian educa- 
tional philosophy. The first chapter of 
the book reports his convictions and 
serves as a viewpoint from which to sur- 
vey all that follows. 

Evident in all the addresses is the 
growing recognition of the immediate re- 
lationship between what is taught and 
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the life of the teaching-learning com- 
munity; the subject matter of the cur- 
riculum and the conscious needs and 
capacities of the learner at every stage 
of his growth and development. There- 
fore much attention is given to the task 
of educators as guides in the development 
of personality within the Christian com- 
munity. To this reviewer, the addresses 
by Haroutunian, Dirks and Bergendorff 
are very stimulating. 

One misses in these addresses some- 
thing of the “echo of history” found in 


those reported in The Christian Idea of 


Education mentioned above. What shall 
we heed and what reject from the clas- 
sical sources of Greek and Roman 
thought and practice? What from our 
Judeo-Christian roots? From Augustine 
and Aquinas, from Luther and Calvin; 
and all others who through long days and 
dark nights have struggled with the ques- 
tion: “How can we provide an informed 
and reasonably mature adulthood in our 
own day and time?” Such questions we 
wish had received more attention. 

We have good reasons to be grateful 
and pardonably proud of this book aris- 
ing as it does from Presbyterian leader- 
ship in the field of higher education. It 
will be of interest to parents thinking of 
the matter of what college should be 
chosen for their children, to pastors call- 
ed upon to guide their youth in selecting 
colleges, to Christian educators in pub- 
lic and private institutions, to boards of 
trustees and faculty members of church- 
related colleges, and to all students of 
the place and forms of educational insti- 
tutions within a free society. 

EpWaArD B. PaIsLey. 
Austin, Texas. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Christ’s Messengers. C. F. D. Moule. As- 
sociation Press, N. Y. (World Christian 
Books). $1.25. 

Japanese Witnesses for Christ. Edited 
by Norimichi Ebizawa. Association Press, 
N. Y. (World Christian Books). $1.25. 

Living with the Gospel. Daniel T. Niles. 
Association Press, N. Y. (World Christian 
Books). $1.25. 

Livingstone in Africa. Cecil Northcott. 
Association Press, N. Y. (World Christian 
Books). $1.25. 

The South in the Revolution, 1763-1789. 
John Richard Arlen. La. State University 
Press, Baton Rouge. $7.50. 

Billy Graham and the New York Crusade. 
George Burnham & Lee Fisher. Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
$2.50. 

Sayings of Jesus. Selected from the 
Bible. Fleming H. Revell Co., Westwood, 
N. J. $1. 

Friendship. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., Westwood, N. J. $1. 

As a Man Thinketh. James Allen. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., Westwood, N. J. $1. 
Pamphlets 

Selection from the Journal of John Wool- 
man. Arranged and edited by J. Manning 
Potts. Upper Room, Nashville. 15¢, paper. 

Selections from the Writings of John 
Knox. Arranged and edited by Norman 
Victor Hope. Upper Room, Nashville. 15¢, 
paper. 











A great minister and counselor 
demonstrates the secrets of 


success in human counseling 
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SUTHERLAND BONNELL 


Minister of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, N.Y.C. 


NO ESCAPE 
FROM LIFE 


One of the most highly-regarded 
pastoral counselors in America, re- 
spected for his skilled, compas- 
sionate handling of people, shows, 
in the pages of this book, the meth- 
ods he has used to help hundreds 
of harried, unhappy, and perplexed 
people who have come to him with 
their problems. 


From the cases of over 8,000 
persons who have come to him, Dr. 
Bonnell has selected those which 
illustrate graphically the problems 
Christianity faces in grappling with 
alcoholism, anxiety neuroses, sui- 
cidal tendencies, escape via tran- 
quilizers, etc. 


Although not all the cases in this 
book are success stories, all were 
given the kind of sturdy hope that 
the Christian religion and common- 
sense psychotherapy can supply. 
NO ESCAPE FROM LIFE gives 
the general reader a better under- 
standing of his own life and pro- 
vides the professional counselor 
with direct technical aid for some 
of the most difficult problems that 
confront him. 


“The faith of the author himself 
shines through his clear and direct 
style, and the case histories are so 
well chosen that I should think any 
troubled soul or wounded spirit 
could feel: ‘Something can be done 
for me.’ ”—Lestie D. WEATHERHEAD 


At your bookseller $3.75 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

Paul L. Hanks, from Jefferson, 8S. C., to 
the Rowland, N. C., and Iona churches. 

Eugene D. Witherspoon, Wilmington, 
N. C., will become pastor of the First 
church, Belmont, N. C., Feb. 2. 

Harry L. Price, Staunton, Va., has ac 
cepted a call to the First church, Spruce 
Pine, N. C., effective Feb. 1. 

Roy R. Craig, from Idabel, Okla., to 511 
N. E. Fourth St., Durant, Okla. 

C. H. Maury, from Lillington, N. C., to 
the South Salem, Ohio, and Pisgah 
churches. 

Drewry L. Jones, from Philippi, W. Va., 
to Rt. 7, Fayetteville, N. C., where he is 
pastor of the Sherwood and Big Rock Fish 
churches. 

Henry Wade DuBose, from Sweetbriar, 
Va., to 41 Ave. K, N. E., Winter Haven, 
Fla. 

Robert C. Bradford, Jr., from Winches- 
ter, Va., to 822 E. Joppa Rd., Towson 4, 
Md., where he serves the Maryland 
church. 

John A. Womeldorf, from Waynesboro, 
Va., to Friendly Rd. at Archdale, Guil- 
ford College, N. C. 

Roy Smith, from Wardensville, W. Va., 
to 845 Day Ave., S. W., Roanoke, Va. 

Troy R. Eslinger, from Pineville, Ky., 
to 317 Abany Rd., Lexington, Ky. 

A. C. Ingram retired as pastor of the 
Bogalousa, La., church Dec. 31. 

George M. Webb, who studied last year 
in Scotland, has become pastor of the 
Shelby, N. C., church, 509 Franklin Ave. 

Edward J. Humphrey, Westminster 
church, Richmond, Va., has submitted his 
resignation to take effect Feb. 15. 

D. Kirk Hammond, formerly of Balti- 
more, Md., now executive secretary of 
Montgomery Presbytery, has offices in the 
First church, Roanoke, Va. 

Harold L. Thomas from Wauchula, Fla., 
to the Palma Ceia church, 2405 Cardenas, 
Tampa 9, Fla. 

Hubert L. Black, of St. Johns and Kings 
Park Church, Dalkeith, Scotland, will be- 
come pastor of the Highland church, 
Fayetteville, N. C., this month. He is a 
son of the late James Black. Last sum- 
mer he exchanged work with Philip A. 
Roberts of Clifton Forge, Va. 

Presbyterian, USA 

Harold L. Ogden, from Albany, N. Y 
to 133 Turquoise Ave., Balboa 
Calif. 

Peter K. Emmons has announced his 
intention to retire as pastor of West- 
minster Church, Scranton, Pa., this spring. 

Walter F. Peters has announced his 
intention to retire as pastor of the Mont- 
gomery, Ohio, church April 1. 

Earl F. Zeigler, formerly editor of Uni- 
form Lessons and “Today” for the Presby- 
terian, USA, Board of Christian Eduea- 
tion, has retired. 

DEATHS 

Charles W. Dilworth, 68, died Dec. 14 
in Jeffersonville, Mo. A _ Presbyterian, 
USA, minister until 1952, he served 
recently as pastor of the U.S. churches 
in Clarkton and. Parma, Mo., until his 
retirement in 1956. 

William B. Miller, pastor for nearly 49 
years at Van Buren, Ark., died Dec. 30 
in Ft. Smith, Ark. 

Milton W. Brown, a minister of Cin- 
cinnati Presbytery for 58 years, died Dec. 
20. 

NORTH CAROLINA LECTURERS 

Speakers at the annual State Pastors’ 
Conference, sponsored by the Pastoral 
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Island, 


Ministry Commission of the North Caro- 
lina Council of Churches, Jan. 28, First 
Methodist Church, High Point, will be: 
Andrew W. Blackwood, of Princeton 
Seminary and Temple University; Waldo 
Beech, Duke Divinity School; Clarence 
W. Cranford, Washington, D. C., president 
of the American Baptist Convention. 
USA INFORMATION 

Frank H. Heinze, Philadelphia, has be- 
come associate Information Director for 
the Presbyterian Church, USA, succeed- 
ing Walton W. Rankin, who has resigned 
in order to take other work. Mr. Heinze 
will direct the Philadelphia Office of In- 
formation and edit “Monday Morning,” the 
denomination’s publication for ministers. 
R. E. SCHOOLS 

Dean Patrick H. Carmichael of the 
Assembly’s Training School, Richmond, 
Va., has been named president of the 
American Association of Schools of Re- 
ligious Education for a two-year term. 
CHAPLAINS 

William B. Young, Hdq. 49th Air Base 
Group, Box 89, APO 919, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

John E. Watts, 
Athens, Ga. 

Cc. P. Buss, Post Chapel, 
Ga. 

Ike Charles Barnett, Jr., 6102 Air Base 
Wing, APO 328, San Francisco, Calif. 

Dwight L. Barker, 2nd Battle Group, 
3rd Infantry, APO 7, San Francisco, Calif. 


Supply Corps School, 


Fort Gordon, 


Mrs. Ranson Dies 
LONDON (RNS)—Mrs. Charles W. 


Ranson, wife of the general secretary 


of the International Missionary Councily 
was killed when the car in which she wag 
riding was involved in a head-on collision 
at Buckinghamshire, near her home here, 

At the time of the accident, Dr. Ran 
son was attending an assembly of the 
IMC in Achimoto, Ghana. 

Two of Mrs. Ranson’s children were 
in the same car with her, but they were 
not seriously injured. A third child wag 
away at school. 

Mrs. Ranson was a former missionary 
teacher at Madras Christian Women’s 
College in Madras, India. She formerly 
lived in Chatham, N. J. 

Dr. Ranson has been general secretary 
of the IMC since 1948. 


RNS Executive 
Dies at 48 


Louis Minsky, chief executive of Re- 
ligious News Service of New York since 
its beginning in 1933, died suddenly 
at his home in Kew Gardens, N. Y., at 
the age of 48. 

The news-gathering agency which be- 
gan as a weekly release, now provides 
daily service to approximately 125 daily 
newspapers, 200 radio and television sta- 
tions, and 350 church periodicals. More 
than 500 demestic and foreign corre- 
spondents collect the news for this agency. 
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